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BOOK REYIEWS AND NOTICES. 



THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The special task which Mr. Lea undertakes in this elaborate work,* of which 
the first volume only is just issued, is a judicial and dispassionate investigation as 
to the origin, development, and character of the Inquisition. According to the 
author's view of the Holy Office it was not an organization arbitrarily devised and 
imposed upon Christendom, but rather a natural, if not inevitable, evolution of 
the forces at work in the thirteenth century. What those forces were are set 
forth in the opening chapters, which describe the "spiritual despotism" which, 
for the time, held absolute dominion over the consciences of men, and which was 
a development of the ancient episcopate in the direction of a centralized hierarchy. 
With this came the corruption of the higher clergy and the general prevalence of 
abuses in the Church. Mr. Lea is no apologist for the Church of this era, and the 
picture he paints is one with which Protestant readers are usually familiar. From 
this state of things a reaction in time set in, which began in the awakening of the 
human mind and consciousness. This led to heretical movements, which were 
concerned, not so much with subtleties of doctrine, such as disturbed the quiet of 
the early centuries, but with protests and combinations directed against ecclesi- 
astical corruptions and scandals. Of course there were extravagances, blunders, 
and foolishness among heretics, but these were but the extreme lengths to which 
the reactionary pendulum swung. Meanwhile, the morals of the people sank to a 
low ebb, and the outlook was dark and deplorable. Then the spiritual powers 
took upon themselves the task of righting matters, but they began at the wrong 
end. Instead of cleansing the Augean stable of ecclesiastical eorruption, they 
fought the heretics with fire and sword. But there arose within the ranks of 
orthodoxy the Mendicant Orders, ascetic, pious, and yet not Protestant or herit- 
ical. Here was an instrumentality which the Church could use with effect, and 
these orders became willing tools for the suppression of free thought and free 
speech. Thus grew the Holy Office. 

"As the institution gradually assumed shape and organization in the effort to 
find some effectual means to ferret out concealed heretics, the Dominicans were 
the readiest instrument at hand, especially as they professed the function of 
preaching and converting as their primary business. As conversion became less 
the object and persecution the main business of the Inquisition, the Franciscans 
were equally useful." 

Not that there was any formal commitment of Inquisitorial functions to these 
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orders, for, as occasion required, the Papal See would confide these functions to 
clerics of any denomination ; but from the character, peculiar discipline , and moral 
influence of the orders, the work of the Inquisition gradually fell chiefly into their 
hands. Nor was persuasion the only weapon employed. Force was found to be 
necessary to bring wandering sheep back to the fold, and force led to persecutions 
and horrors which sorely tax the Christian apologist fco palliate or defend. 

Mr. Lea cites abundant authorities for the facts which he brings together rel- 
ative to the development and character of the Inquisition. The idea of the thing 
is in itself proper and wise. What so natural as the Church sending her pious 
and devoted servants to inspect the spiritual condition of a parish or district to 
advise, suggest, and abjure the people and clergy to fidelity to the Church, and to 
exhort them to greater holiness and consistency of life ? Very different, however, 
were the frequent visitations of the Inquisition, which grew to be a standing 
terror. 

" It is easy, in fact, to imagine the terror into which a community would be 
thrown when an inquisitor suddenly descended upon it and made his proclama- 
tion. No one could know what stories might be circulating about himself, which 
zealous fanaticism or personal enmity might exaggerate aud carry to the inquisi- 
tor, and in this the orthodox and the heretic would suffer alike. All scandals 
passing from mouth to mouth would be brought to light. All confidence between 
man and man would disappear. Old grudges would be gratified in safety. To 
him who had been herefically inclined the terrible suspense would grow day by 
day more insupportable, with the thought that some careless word might have 
been treasured up to be now revealed by those who ought to be nearest and dearest 
to him, until at last he would yield and betray others rather than be betrayed 
himself. Gregory IX. boasted that, on at least one such occasion, parents were led 
to denounce their children and children their parents, husbands their wives, and 
wives their husbands." 

We have not space to follow the author through the chapters descriptive of the 
Inquisitorial process, its rules of evidence, its power of sentencing and punishing 
the obnoxious, and its influence in molding the secular jurisprudence of that and 
succeeding ages. We may sum up to the author's opinions, based upon his elaborate 
researches, by quoting the concluding sentences of the volume : " It would be 
impossible to compute the amount of misery and wrong inflicted on the defenseless 
up to the present century, which may be directly traced to the arbitrary and 
unrestricted methods introduced by the Inquisition and adopted by the jurists who 
fashioned the criminal jurisprudence of the continent. It was a system which 
might well seem the invention of demons, and was fitly characterized by Sir John 
Fortescue as the Road to Hell." 

Thus far the author deals with the Inquisition as it existed previous to the Ref- 
ormation, reserving to future volumes a discussion of the Spanish Inquisition and 
of the Inquisition of later times. Objection may be taken from a Roman stand- 
point to many of the statements and conclusions of the work, but there seems to 
be no sufficient reply to the mass of evidence furnished even by the records of the 
Inquisition itself as to its character. It was undoubtedly a product, as our author 
says, of the forces of the age, and cannot be defended from any modern standpoint 
of churchmanship. Mr. Lea writes in the true spirit of the historian, searching 
for facts and disclosing them without fear or malice. His labors, if completed, will 
give to the world the first real history of this great power of the Middle Ages. We 
sincerely compliment him on the clear and logical method and style of the work, 
in which the reader's interest will not readily flag. Crrtainly the perusal of this 
volume creates a desire for the speedy appearance of the others. 



